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COMMUNIST CHINA'S 


LABOR FORCE UNDER THE 


CULTURAL REVOLUTION 





The "Great Proletarian Cultural Revo- 
lution" in the People's Republic of 
China began in the fall of 1965. The 
"revolution" meant to purge the Chinese 
Communist Party, the Government, and the 
mass organizations. It was ordered by 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung, the leader of 
China's Communist Party. Although the 
Chairman's primary purpose was political, 
he also called for areturn tothe Maoist 
principle of ideological rather than 
material incentives to increase the pro- 
duction of workers and peasants. The 
Party has always tried to inculcate in 
the Chinese people the virtues of selfless 
dedication to one's country and of self- 
reliance in economic matters on the lo- 
cal level. This article is a_ short 
preliminary account of the effects of 
the Cultural Revolution on the labor 
force and on working and living con- 
ditions, 


The Labor Force 


Age and Sex. No census has been taken 
in Mainland China since 1953. Recently, 
mainland newspapers have been using 
figures of 700 million and 750 million 
in reference to the population of China, 
but the figures are not dated precisely 
and they do not indicate whether the 
populations of Taiwan and of overseas 
Chinese are included, 

The U.S. Bureau of the Census has pro- 
duced a series of estimates and projec- 





1/ An _ Economic Profile of Mainland 
China (Washington, U.S. Congress, Joint 





Economic Committee, 90th Cong., Ist 
sess., 1967), p. 439. 

2/ Barry M. Richman, "Capitalists 
and Managers in Communist China," Har- 


vard Business Review, 
1967, p. 62. 
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tions for Mainland China which show a 
population of about 797 million by Janu- 
ary 1, 1968. According to this series 
of estimates, the total labor force on 
that date would have numbered approxi- 
mately 391 million, of which 205 million 
were men and 186 million were women, 
(The labor force ages as officially de- 
fined in Mainland China are 16 to 60 years 
for men and 16 to 55 years for women.) 
According to the same series of estimates, 
the total labor force will have increased 
11 million, to 402 million, by January 1, 
1969, 

About 85 percent of the Chinese labor 
force work in agriculture, At the end 
of 1964, an estimated 45.8 million per- 


sons were in nonagricultural employ- 
ment. 1/ 
Minority Nationality Groups. Accord- 





ing to the 1953 census, Communist China 
has more than 50 ethnicminority groups, 
about 40 million people. These groups 
range in size from about 7 million, the 
Chuangs, to several hundred in the 
smallest group. The larger groups are 
concentrated in autonomous regions along 
China's northern, western, and _ south- 
western borders, principally in Inner 
Mongolia, Ningsia, Sinkiang, Tibet, and 
Kwangsi. Only in Tibet and Sinkiang 
have the minority populations outnumbered 
the Chinese at any time in the recent 
past. The smaller groups are scattered 
widely in the_ border areas in other 
parts of the country. The large minority 
groups are engaged primarily in agricul- 
ture and animal husbandry. 


Training and Level of Skills. The 
level of industrial skill in China is 
generally low by Western standards. 2/ 
However, various educational and training 
programs designed to build up a techni- 
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cal labor force essential to the growth 
of a modern economy have been introduced 
by the Government. These programs have 
resulted in a general rise in the level 
of technical skill. They were disrupted, 
however, during the Cultural Revolution. 

All secondary and higher education 
has been combined with productive labor 
for many years. Under the general edu- 
cational reform of 1967, 3/ students 


are required to work at construction 
sites, factories, and laboratories for 
almost half of their school time. Work- 
ers have been urged to study technical 
and scientific subjects in universities 
and other schools while they work on 
their jobs. They were denied this 
opportunity when most schools were closed 
in the fall of 1966; recent efforts to 
reopen some of the schools seem to have 
met with difficulties. 

At the secondary school levels for 
those aged 14 to 19, 4/ students attend 
"work-study" vocational schools, which 
combine study with work to train large 
numbers in political, cultural, and 
technical fields. Before the Cultural 
Revolution, these schools were organized 
and controlled jointly by the All-China 
Federation of Trade Unions, by local 
factory management, and by the depart- 
ments of education of local governments. 
In addition, agricultural ("farm-study") 
middle schools train skilled workers for 
the communes. (During 1958-59, 750,000 
collective farms were consolidated into 
24,000 communes. They averaged 5,000 
peasant households per commune, 5/) 

"Television universities" allegedly 
have trained a large number of factory 
workers, technicians, teachers, and of- 
fice employees. These _ students re- 
portedly have received diplomas certi- 
fying completion of their university 
education after 4to 5 years of part-time 
study. Television "work-study" schools 
at the secondary level also have been 
established in many cities, as well as 
in some rural centers, These _ schools 
cooperate with factories and communes to 
give students on-the-job training. 

On a much smaller scale, special 
classes, such as the “Labor Reserve 
Training Class" in Canton and the "Work- 
Study Class" in Chengchow, have been 
set up to teach trades to neighborhood 


2 


youths aged 10 to15, who neither attend 
school nor are employed regularly. 

Successful top-level scientific train- 
ing and research also have been promoted 
in Mainland China. In 1966, the Chinese 
exploded a hydrogen bomb, and Chinese 
chemists synthesized insulin, the latter 
feat a major scientific triumph not yet 
duplicated in the West. 6/ As of Janu- 
ary 1967, an estimated 1.7 million per- 
sons in Mainland China had 
some form of higher education; roughly 
one-third were engineers and 6 percent 
majored in natural sciences, High-level 
technical personnel are expected to re- 
main in short supply for many years, 
"The lack of managerial know-how and 
technical expertise. . . seriously con- 
strain[s ] productive efficiency at the 
enterprise level. . a 


Sources of Labor Reserves. As a_ re- 
sult of a more strict implementation 
of several existing strong measures for 
the better utilization of untapped man- 
power resources, the size and usefulness 
of the labor reserves reportedly have 
increased during the Cultural Revolution, 
These measures include (a) a directive 
which requires high school and college 
students to spend half of their time 
working on farms, in factories, or in 
services; 8/ (b) a directive which re- 
quires all party, government, and other 
office workers and managerial personnel 











3/ Jen Min Jih Pao (People's Daily, 
Peking), June 29, 1967, p. 2. 

4/ China has a 6-year’ elementary 
school system, which includes 4-year 


junior and 2-year senior primary schools; 
children normally enter the former at 
the age of 7. Many children in rural 
areas have received nomore than 4 years 
of schooling. 

5/ An_ Economic 
China, op. cit., p. 218. 

6/ For discussion, see Rhoads Murphy, 
"Man and Nature in China," Modern Asian 
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Profile of Mainland 


Studies (a quarterly), Vol. 1, Pt. 4, 
October 1967. 
7/ An Economic Profile of Mainland | 





China, op. cit., pp. 89, 187, and 510. 


8/ "Party Releases Plan for Educational | 


Reform,"' Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Feb. 7, 1967, pp. ccc 2-4. 
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to work in productive labor; 9/ and (c) 
an intermittent drive, begun inthe late 
1950's, to employ more housewives in agri- 
culture and industry. 10/ One of the 
main purposes for organizing the communes 
was to concentrate the great surplus of 
rural labor formassive manual work where 
machinery was unavailable, 

An important source of labor reserves 
since the Communists have governed China 
has been the army, whose members, in- 
cluding technicians, have been used in 
ever-increasing numbers in various work 
assignments, 

Private handicraftsmen have been, in 
effect, a source of industrial reserves, 
for the regime's emphasis onthe social- 
ization of industry had brought about a 
decline in the number of handicraftsmen 
from 8.9 million in 1954 to 6.0 million 
in 1961, according to the latest avail- 
able data. 


Wider Distribution of Industrial Man- 
power, Industrial workers have been con- 
centrated in and around industrial com- 
plexes in the coastal provinces and in 








9/ Chieh-fang _Jih-Pao (Liberation 
Daily), Shanghai, July 11, 1967, p. l. 
Also Jen Min Jih Pao (People's Daily, 
Peking), June 29, 1967, p. 2. 

10/ For one example, see "Take Part 
in Labor, Promote Revolutionization of 
Family Dependents," Selections From 
China Mainland Magazines, No. 562, Feb. 
6, 1967, pp. 13-18. 

ll/ See for example, "More New In- 
dustrial Projects Go Into Operation 
in China," Survey of China Mainland 
Press, No. 3691, May 5, 1966, pp. 23-24. 

12/ For discussion, see "The Origin 
and Development of the System of Tempo- 
rary Labor and Contract Labor," Selec- 
tions From China Mainland Magazines, 
No. 616, Mar. 25, 1968, pp. 21-30. 

13/ For detailed discussions, see 
John Philip Emerson, "Employment in Main- 
land China: Problems and Prospects," 
in An Economic Profile of Mainland China, 
op. cit., pp. 403-469. 

14/ Mainland China inthe World Econo- 
my, Hearings Before the Joint Economic 
Committee, Congress of the United States 
lst sess.), Apr. 5-12, 
































1967, p. 120. 


cities of the interior. However, new 
industrial centers in areas like Inner 
Mongolia, the Sinkiang Autonomous Region, 
and Kweichow and Kwangsi Provinces have 
been built according toa policy of 
planned relocation of industry for stra- 
tegic and economic reasons. 11/ 


Employment. Every able-bodied person 
is expected to engage in some productive 
or socially useful work in the new, de- 
termined drive to build up China's 
economic power and to prepare the coun- 
try "for any contingency." An _ inter- 
mittent campaign has been waged to get 
housewives outside the home and into 
paid work. In 1959, theMinistry of La- 
bor officially estimated that about 20 
million women could be employed in this 
way. 

In addition tothe large-scale, forced 
movement of high school graduates and 
regular workers from the cities to rural 
and industrially developing areas, the 
“peasant-worker labor system" was intro- 
duced as an experiment in 1964 to en- 
courage peasants to work in factories 
and workers to work in communes on 4 
contract basis, for a specified period 
of time. Subsequently, the policy has 
been to employ workers and peasants inter- 
changeably whenever feasible, but with- 
out contracts. One goal of this policy 
is to prevent a widening of the gap 
between peasant and worker income. 12/ 


Unemployment. Widespread unemployment 
always has been part of life in both 
town and country in China, and the Chi- 
nese Communist Party's economic and 
social policies thus far have failed to 
provide satisfactory solutions to em- 
ployment problems. 13/ The "unemployment 
in the cities is testimony to widespread 
complication of labor allocation and 
utilization." 14/ The unemployment prob- 
lem was aggravated in 1966, when all 
colleges and high schools were closed. 

The increased unemployment which re- 
sulted from the upheavels of the Cultural 
Revolution plagued some localities, par- 
ticularly Shanghai. Many specially 
trained youths and skilled workers who 
had been sent to work in rural areas 
or frontier provinces deserted their 
jobs after they became discontented 











with working and living conditions, To 
avoid punishment and return to _ the 
provinces, they did not report for work 
to the labor office in their home city. 
Instead, they remained idle until they 
were discovered and persuaded or forced 
to return to their former jobs' by the 
local governments. The policy of assign- 
ing urban residents to rural areas has 
been effective in reducing the number of 
unemployed persons in urban areas. 15/ 


Underemployment., Available informa- 
tion indicates that underemployment in 
the form of inefficient utilization of 
employed manpower will continue to be a 
problem for years, especially in the 
rural areas, Although Government ef- 
forts to raise the technical skill of 
workers have been extensive, they have 
been inadequate for China's enormous 
labor force. On the whole, the general 
levels of skills, equipment, and facili- 
ties in industry and agriculture are 
well below the higher levels and advanced 
standards of the industrialized world. 

Underemployment has_ resulted also 
from the allocation of skilled workers 
into remote, less industrialized areas, 
where they are not able tomake full use 
of their technical experience at all 
times because of the lack of facilities 
and equipment. Similarly, school-trained 
young workers assigned to these same 
areas often domenial work which requires 
neither skills nor education, Since 1962, 
most college graduates appear to have 
been assigned towork which bears little 
relation to their college training. 16/ 





Wage Scales and Policy 


Most industrial workers 
cording to 


are paid ac- 
an 8-grade wage scale which 
the Central Government established in 
1958. Skill is not the sole criterion; 
a worker's wage grade also is determined 
by length of service, political relia- 
bility, and attitude toward work. The 
scale varies from industry to industry, 
and depends on the priority assigned by 
the Communist administration to develop- 
ment of the industry. Usually a highly 
skilled worker in the eighth wage grade 
receives three times the wages of the 
worker in the first grade. For example, 


4 


if a worker in grade 1 receives 35 yuan} 
(about US$14) a month, the worker in| 
grade 8 receives 105 yuan (about US$41), 
In high-priority industries, the ratios} 
are above 3 to l. 17/ 

A Japanese reporter wrote that in one | 
enterprise he visited in mid-1967, the| 
basic monthly wage in the lowest grade 
was 33 yuan (approximately US$13) and 
in the highest grade, 108 yuan (approx. 
imately US$42). He said that the average! 
monthly income of the industrial worker 
was 60 to 65 yuan (approximately US$23 to 
US$25) for men, and 40 to 64 yuan (ap-} 
proximately US$16 to US$25) for women, 
The average money wage of a Chinese 
worker was about one-fourth that of the 
average Japanese worker. 18/ 

The average family (husband and wife)| 
income in 1966 for commune members was 
reported inthe Japanese press as between! 
600 and 760 yuan (US$234 to US$296); in 
addition, the family received an income 
of about 250 yuan (about US$98) _ fron 
its private plot of 0.5 m_ (about 0,1 
acre). 19/ Some communes have _ used 4 
wage-grade system similar tothat in in-\ 
dustry, but with fewer grades. 

In addition towage payments and other| 
money income, workers and farmers re-| 
ceive payments in kind of essential 
goods and various low-priced or free 
services. For example, themonthly rent 
for a 2-room apartment or a small house 
reportedly is only 2 to 5 yuan (about 
US$1 to US$2). Medical treatment is free? 
at an enterprise clinic orhospital. The} 
monthly food expenditures amount to about 
15 yuan (about US$6) a person. However,’ 
a Canadian who visited 38 factories in 
China in 1966 reported that "factory 
housing and other welfare facilities, 
[are| sparse and inadequate." 20/ Con- 
sumer goods also appear to be in short 
supply; for example,. in Peking the, 





15/ An Economic Profile of 
China, op. cit., p. 422. 

16/ Ibid., p. 424. 

17/ Ibid., p. 475. 

18/ Shinichi Okawa, "Living Conditions 
of the Chinese People," Seikai Orai) 
[Events inthe Political World] (Tokyo), | 
August 1967. 

19/ Ibid. \ 

20/ Richman, op. cit., p. 62. 
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fabrics reportedly had not yet been 
issued to the residents by May. 21/ 
The austere life--"Poverty is good" is 


one Of Mao's quotations--is urged upon 
the Chinese masses. 22/ The movement for 
greater material incentives, whether in 
wages or other benefits to workers, has 
been labeled as “economism" by the Mao- 
ists, and a vigorous campaign was 
launched during the spring of 1967 to 
eradicate such incentives. The Maoists 
charged that workers .had been given 
higher wages and “back pay" without 
authorization by the anti-Maoists, who 
were in control of some enterprises and 
establishments in a few cities, espec- 
ially Shanghai, As one countermeasure, 
the Maoists ordered the People's Bank in 
Shanghai to stop payments to all enter- 
prises until further notice. The Mao- 
ists continue to rely more on ideological 
exhortation than on material incentives 
to workers. The incentive piece rate 
system of pay, based on the 8-grade 
scale, appears to have been abolished 
juring the Cultural Revolution; 23/ bo- 
nuses and extra pay for hazardous work 
also were canceled, according to the 
Moscow press. 24/ 

The Government has promised repeatedly 
to consider a general wage reform after 
the Cultural Revolution is completed. 
In the meantime, Premier Chou En-lai 
and Liu Ning-i, Chairman of the now dor- 
mant or "disbanded" 25/ All-China Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, issued emer- 





21/ Pravda 
1968, 

22/ Kommunist (Moscow triweekly), No. 
7, May 1968, pp. 109 and 112. 

23/ Richman, op. cit., p. 640. 

24/ Pravda, May 30, 1968, 

25/ Kommunist, No.7, May 1968, p. 105. 

26/ "Notice FromCCP Central Committee, 
State Council, Central Ministry Commis- 
sion and Central Cultural Revolution 
Group on Dealing Further Blows to Counter- 
Revolutionary Economism and Speculative, 
Profiteering Activities ,"' Survey of China 
Mainland Press, No. 4129, Mar. 1, 1968, 
Ppe 2-3. Also see "Emergency Instruc- 
tions on Wages Issued," Foreign Broad- 
cast Information Service, Jan. 19, 1967, 


(Moscow daily), May 30, 
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gency instructions in mid-January 1967 
to the effect that if local production 
demands for labor cannot be satisfied 
otherwise, increased wages of temporary 
and contract workers will be per- 
mitted. 26/ 

Chairman Mao summarized his wage poli- 
cies in May 1967 as follows: (1) The 
current money wage system, largely based 
on Soviet models, must be changed during 
the Cultural Revolution; and (2) a new 
wage system, which consists of payments 
about half in cash and half in rationed 
goods, gradually will replace the present 
system. He said that some enterprises 
had already been designated to introduce 
the new wage system as an experiment, 


Working Conditions 


Working hours vary from place to place, 
even though the Government has ordered 
an 8-hour day 6 days a week for most 
workers, On the whole, the 8-hour day 
would appear to be observed, especially 
where the three 8-hour shift system is 
in effect. The turmoil of the Cultural 
Revolution, however, has disturbed the 
regular working hours in many areas, 
In addition, work has been disrupted by 
the numerous long political meetings, 
individual conversations between workers 
and Communist Party and military repre- 
sentatives, and compulsory attendance 
at study-Mao classes. The Government, 
moreover, striving to fulfill its pro- 
duction plans, has demanded unpaid over- 
time work, as well as free service, from 
volunteers, including dependents of 
workers, retired workers, and military 
personnel, 

The hours of work have varied in dif- 


ferent sectors of the economy. For ex- 
ample, workers in department’ stores, 
trades, services, and transportation 


(ports and railroads) have been required 
to work longer than 8 hours and on Sundays 
without overtime pay. On theother hand, 
some workers, such as those inthe Second 
Shanghai Spinning Factory, have been re- 
quired to work only 7% hours a day. 
Various labor laws and regulations, 
passed since late 1949--providing in- 
Surance, social security retirement, 
and other benefits, and establishing 
safety regulations and collective labor 
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agreements 27/--are not being enforced, 
because of the drastic changes in labor 
policy during the Cultural Revolution; 
these changes included the suspension 
of all trade union activity and the 
takeover of the management of enterprises 
and establishments by the revolutionary 
committees, Each committee, composed 
of representatives of workers, local 
military units, andthe Communist Party, 
has adepartment to handle matters which 
relate to the "livelihood and welfare" 
of the workers. How effective these de- 
partments will be in this field remains 
to be seen. 


Opposition toCultural Revolution 


The sections in this article on un- 
employment and onwage scales and policy 
indicate discontent with Government 
policies. The story of the Cultural 
Revolution has been marked by a steady 
stream of reports, both inMainland media 
and fromintelligence sources, of clashes 
between factions (and sometimes allian- 


ces) of workers, peasants, and students, | 
In nearly all instances the protagonists 
are described as members of "conserva. 
tive" or "revolutionary" factions with, 
few hints given as to beliefs, goals, 
or even slogans. In the first flush of 
1967's “January Revolution," many work.| 
ers reportedly joined "rebel" groups ty’ 
air their grievances orto protect their 
existing positions, sometimes resorting 
to mob action. As a result, the Maoists’ 
were forced to outlaw such groups, in 
some instances using the People's Libera. 
tion Army to suppress what came to be) 
genuinely representative, and therefore 
politically dangerous, labor organiza. 
tions. The Government intends to perse.- 
vere with the manpower policies describe 
in this article, despite plentiful evi- 





dence that they are unpopular and have 
contributed importantly to labor fac-} 
tionalism and unrest. 

27/ See “Labor Legislation in Comm- 


nist China," Labor Developments Abroad, 
September 1967, pp. 1-8. 
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PLANTATIONS IN CEYLON FACE 


MASS EMIGRATION OF INDIAN TAMILS 





During the last decade, the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment has refused to grant citizenship 
status to the Indian Tamils, who pre- 
dominate in the labor force of the plan- 
tations. The increasingly high rate of 
unemployment has brought the century-old 
ethnic problem in the plantation labor 
force to an acute stage. 

Indian Tamils, who numbered 975,000 in 
1964, have been the mainstay of Ceylon's 
plantation economy. As the following 
figures for 1965 indicate, Indians repre- 
sent 75 percent of the plantation work 
force and 79 percent of those working on 
the production of tea, 


Number of workers 














Total Indians Ceylonese 
All plan- 
tations. 579,520 433,511 146,009 
Tedescccece 503,195 396,801 106,394 
Rubber.ccce 725258 34,783 37 5475 
er 4,067 1,927 2,140 
Source: Administration Report of the 
Commissioner of Labor for 1965/1966 
(February 1968). 
Initially, the Tamils were imported 


by the British from India as indentured 
workers on plantations, because native 
Ceylonese, called Sinhalese, had shunned 
the difficult plantation life, which re- 
quires them to work under adverse weather 
conditions and to live onthe estates in 
quarters having low housing and hygiene 
Standards. The Tamils' presence in Cey- 
lon always has been resented by the Sin- 
halese, In addition to a difference in 
Culture and language, the isolation im- 
posed by plantation life has added to 
the separation of the Tamils from Sin- 
halese society. Over the years, the 
main source of opposition to the Tamils 





*By Howard Murad, of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions, 


has come fromtwoCeylonese groups: the 
peasants, many of whom at one time owned 
land which gradually has been acquired 
by the large estates, and the laborers, 
most of whom are unskilled. The conflict 
between Ceylonese and Tamils has height- 
ened as unskilled workers have experi- 
enced greater difficulty in finding em- 
ployment. In 1966, an estimated 500,000 
persons were unemployed, including 
150,000 underemployed. 

Compared with the Ceylonese landless 
peasants and unskilled laborers, the 
Tamils are in afavorable economic situ- 
ation. Not only do they have regular 
employment, but their wages have been in- 
creasing slowly but steadily since 1964, 
Most of those who work on plantations are 
members of the Ceylon Workers Congress 
(CWC), The CWC, the largest union in 
Ceylon, has 358,000 members. Of these, 
85 percent are Indian Tamils and the re- 
mainder Sinhalese, 

Wages of agricultural workers, listed 
by the Ministry of Labor as_ including 
"Workers in Tea Growing and Manufactur- 
ing, Rubber Growing and Manufacturing, 
and Coconut Growing," show a gradual 
increase between 1964 and 1967: 


Average minimum daily wage 
(in U.S. cents 1/) 





Agriculture Other 

Le 47.60 81.51 
|, er 47.90 81.50 
1966. .cccees 47.90 81.72 
1967 cccccecce 49.58 85.01 
1/ US$1=4.76 rupees. The rupee was 
devalued to US$1=5.95 Rs. in late 1967. 
A devaluation allowance was enacted, 


however, so that wage levels would re- 
main approximately the same in terms of 
the dollar equivalence, 

Source: Ceylon Labour Gazette (Ceylon, 
Ministry of Labour), March 1968. 











The rise in agricultural minimum wages 
has been due mostly to the efforts of 
the CWC. In 1967, it negotiated the 
first collective bargaining agreement, 
covering tea and rubber workers, with 
the Ceylon Estates Employers' Federation. 
The terms of the contract represented a 
significant step forward for the workers. 
The terms included provisions which com- 
mitted the employers to support a 10- 
cent increase in the minimum daily wage 
for tea-growing workers before the wage 
board 1/ and to standardize pay scales 
on tea and rubber estates. Other clauses 
provided fora lump-sum payment to workers 
planning to retire in Ceylon at age 60 
for men and 55 for women and in India at 
ages 55 and 50, respectively; paid medi- 
cal leave amounting to 50 percent of the 
minimum daily wage for a maximum of 14 
days a year; and a dues’ checkoff plan. 
The CWC and the Federation also agreed 
to plan jointly to move employees from 
plantations that desire to reduce their 
work force to those that need workers, 

In a period of high unemployment, Sin- 
halese peasants or laborers 
are envious of those who hold regularly 
paid jobs, especially when they see their 
position improving. The result has been 
a change in the outlook of the Sinhalese 
toward plantation work. "Sinhalese peas- 
ant spokesmen claim that they arenow as 
capable of working the tea estates as 
the Tamils, andestate managers consider 
them adequate labour though less willing 
to pluck during the heavy rains and more 
liable to absenteeism." 2/ 

To many, the solution of the problem 
lies in the mass deportation of the In- 
dian Tamils to India. In 1964, after 
lengthy negotiations, Ceylon and India 
agreed on a repatriation project. Of 





1/ In Ceylon, minimum wages for various 
industries aredetermined by wage boards 
composed of employer groups, labor 
groups, and a third group, usually from 
the universities, all appointed by the 
Minister of Labour. 

2/ Howard H. Wiggins, Ceylon: Dilemmas 
of aNew Nation (Princeton, N.J., Prince- 
ton University Press, 1960), p. 217. 








naturally 


the 975,000 Indian Tamils then estimate 
to be in Ceylon, the Ceylonese Gover. 
ment agreed to grant citizenship status 
to 300,000 and to any natural increase 
in their number; the Indian Government} 
committed itself to repatriate 525,000, 
and any natural increase in their number, | 
over a 15-year period; the status of 
150,000 others was left for later nego- 
tiation. By January 31, 1968, the Indian 
Government had registered 19,207 state. 
less Tamils as Indian citizens, of whon 
4,751 have returned already. Whether 
the agreement can be carried out success- 
fully within the specified time limit 
remains to be seen. For India, itself 
plagued by an inadequate food _ supply 
and high unemployment, the return of} 
a half-million people would greatly 
tax resources. For Ceylon, such a mass } 
emigration would affect the economy in| 
many ways. As shown previously, Ceylon's 
plantations, especially those producing} 
tea, are heavily dependent on _ Indian 
labor. Ceylon and India are the two main 
producers of tea. In 1965, Ceylon pro- 
duced 35 percent of the world total,| 
India 56 percent, and all other countries 
9 percent. Tea is Ceylon's main source 
of foreign exchange. The following fig- 
ures, representing exports of selected 
commodities as a percent of the _ total 
value of exports, which in 1966 amounted } 
to $215 million, show clearly the 





in- | 


portance of commodity trade, especially} 


tea, to Ceylon's economy: } 





1963 1964 1965 1966! 

Total... 92.29 90.86 92.70 91,59 
Tedeccccccce 65-84 60.91 63.36 60.22] 
Rubber...eee 14.88 15.48 15.65 19.89 
Coconutescces 11.57 14.47 13.69 11.48) 


In time, the economy hopes to make the 
adjustment to the change in the makeup 
of theplantation labor force; certainly, 
substitute manpower is available. How 
ever, new workers would have to be 
trained and, for a time would be less 
efficient than the Indian Tamils.-- 
Ceylon Official and Other Publications. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 





was 


United Kingdom 


Overtime Work Analyzed. Overtime work 
in the United Kingdom has risen steadily 
in recent years to a current level of 6 
hours a week for the average adult male 
worker. About 60 percent of the workers 





| regularly put in extra hours, either by 


~~ 


1966? 


working more than 10 hours several days 
aweek or by exceeding the normal 5 to 
54 day workweek. This fact was disclosed 
in a report on Overtime Working in Brit- 
ain, prepared by E, G. Whybrew for the 
Royal Commission onTrade Unions and Em- 
ployers' Associations. 

Although union leaders generally de- 
plore large-scale overtime because of 
its potentially adverse effect on future 
wage demands, workers depend on it to 
increase their earnings and also re- 
gard it as a way of "avoiding the intro- 
duction of new labor." Significantly, 
the report found excessive overtime to 
be highest in 
hourly earnings are low. The report com- 
mented that “Far from making possible 
essential additional output, much of 
British overtime now seems to arise out 
of a desire to waste time at work in 
order to obtain a living wage." The 
usual overtime pay rate inBritain is 25 
percent forthe first 2hours, 50 percent 
thereafter, and higher under special cir- 
cumstances, 

An international comparison reveals 
that only France has anovertime working 
incidence almost as high as Britain. 
According to the report, the lack of over- 





industries where average 


, time in other countries, e.g., the Nether- 


lands, can be partly explained by the 
statutory controls operating there. In 
Britain, legal limits on overtime exist 
only incertain sectors, including trans- 
port and some manufacturing industries; 
collective agreements impose such limits 
for other industries, notably metal- 
working. 


To limit unnecessary regular overtime 
work, which has frequently been cited 
as a major cause of inefficiency in Bri- 
tish industry, the report proposed a 
system involving the granting of permits 
for seasonal work and other exceptional 
workloads. When the normal workweek would 
be exceeded by acertain number of hours, 
possibly 8, employers would be encouraged 
to voluntarily eliminate excess hours 
gradually over a decade or two, and the 
Labor Ministry might require a reduction 
in overtime incertain cases in order to 
increase productivity.--U.S. Embassy, 
London, and Royal Commission Report. 
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Public Expenditure for Social Security 
Is Reduced. The austerity program was 
extended to social security beneficiaries 
in January 1968, Parliament approved, 
on January 18, Government proposals to 
decrease the share of public expenditures 
for social security. The proposals in- 
clude (a) restoration of a charge for 
prescribed medicines, (b) a rise in the 
contributions forNational Insurance and 
for the National Health Service, (c) an 
increase in maximum payments for dental 
work, and (d) an increase in family 
allowances, coupled with a revision in 
tax regulations to assure that only the 
lower income families benefit from the 
increase, 

The cash savings to the Exchequer were 
estimated to total £110 million (US$264 
million), as follows: i25 million in 
charges for prescribed medicines; i1.5 
million for the increase in dental 
charges; i25 million in increased Na- 
tional Health Service contributions; 
and £60 million in family allowances/ 
tax-adjustment savings. 

The reintroduction of acharge for pre- 
scription drugs marks the third reversal 
in 20 years. The initial policy of 

















giving prescribed drugs free was reversed 
in February 1952. In 1965, the Govern- 
ment repealed the charge of 2 shillings 
(US$0O.24) an item, which now has been 
reintroduced at 2 shillings 6 pence 
(US$0.30). About half the population, 
including pensioners, school-age chil- 
dren, expectant mothers, and the chroni- 
cally ill, still will receive free medi- 
cine. 

Treatment by physicians will continue 
to be free. However, the maximum charge 
paid by recipients of dental services 
was increased from 20 shillings (US$2.40) 
a treatment to 30 shillings (US$3.60). 
Certain groups, including persons under 
age 21, nursing mothers, and persons re- 
ceiving supplementary benefits (formerly 
called "national assistance") will con- 
tinue to receive free dental care, 


The amount contributed for National 
Health Service has been raised 6 pence 
(US$0.06) for the individual worker. 


The new amounts are 3shillings 2% pence 
for adult men and 2 shillings 6% pence 
for adult women. The employer contri- 
bution remains the same. 

To "prevent the National Insurance 
Fund from going into deficit," both en- 


ployers and employees will contribute 
an additional shilling (US$0.12) each 
week, This increase may raise the 


annual revenues of the Fund as much as 
x50 million. 

The Family Allowances and National In- 
surance Act of December 20, 1967, raised 
weekly family allowances 7 shillings 
(US$O.84) in April. Through the income 
tax, however, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer intends to recover the full 
amount of the increase from all tax- 
payers except those with low incomes, 
Later on he may extend the "principle 
of selectivity" based on tax adjustment 
through the family allowance system 
generally rather than confine its appli- 
cation to the present /7-shilling in- 
crease.--Social Security Bulletin; U.S. 
Embassy, London, 
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Approaching Fourth Phase of 
Policy Explained, 
broaden 
Part II 








Incomes 
A bill to extend and 
the Government's powers under 
of the Prices and Incomes Act 
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1967, which expires on August 11, 1968, 
became law in mid-July. The old powers 
enabled the Government to require stat- 
utory notification of proposed increases 
in prices and pay and todefer increases 
for a maximum of 7 months, The new leg. 
islation, which will be in force for 18 
months, extends the Government's author. 
ity to demand advance notice of intended 
increases and to delay them for a maxi- 
mum of 12 months. In addition, it re- 
quires that the Government be notified 








of increases in housing rent and divi- 
dends and that any price reductions 
recommended by the National Board for} 


Prices and Incomes be adopted. 


1. Policy Considerations. The Gov- 
ernment's prices and incomes policy was 
set forth in the White Paper on Pro- 
ductivity, Prices, and Incomes Policy 
in 1968 and 1969 (Comnd. 3590). Accord-| 
ing to the introductory section of the 
White Paper, incomes, including property 
income, must’ be kept in line with ex-} 
pected growth in national output and 
also must be prevented from rising with 
the cost of living. Economic strategy} 
must aim, therefore, at curbing 
sumption, raising productivity and 
efficiency, and obtaining substantial 
restraint from the whole community. If 
these goals are not accomplished, the} 
competitive advantage gained by devalu- 
ation of the pound would be_ eroded by} 
cost inflation. ) 

The policy will continue to be developed 
to the fullest extent practicable on 4 
voluntary basis, in consultation with 
the Confederation of British Industry! 
and the Trades Union Congress. The noti- 
fication arrangements for price, pay, and 
dividend increases will depend on volun-} 
tary action for as long as the arrange- 
ments are being properly observed. 
Otherwise, the Government's reserve, 
powers will be used tothe extent neces- 
sary. 





con- 


2. Price Policy. Under the cuceauuial 
objectives of the policy for domestic 
prices, industry is to be encouraged to 
contain cost increases by improvements | 
in efficiency and productivity, to pre- 
vent unjustifiable price increases, and 
to stabilize or reduce prices where} 
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practicable, Increases in prices should 
take place only-- 


(a) If output per employee cannot be 
increased sufficiently to allow wages 
and salaries torise at arate consistent 
with the criteria for incomes without 
some increase in prices, and offsetting 
reductions cannot be made in nonlabor 
costs (such as materials, fuels, services 
or marketing costs) or in the return on 
investment, 

(b) If unavoidable increases in non- 
labor costs cannot be offset by reduc- 
tions in labor or capital costs or in 
the return on investment, 

(c) If unavoidable increases in capi- 
tal costs cannot be offset by reductions 
in noncapital costs or in the return on 
investment. 

(d) If, after every effort has been 
made to reduce costs, the enterprise is 
unable to secure capital required for 
expansion to meet home and overseas de- 
mand . 


Over the next 2 years, productivity 
and efficiency are expected to increase 
sufficiently to make possible not only 
price stability but also some price re- 
ductions. The criteria specified in the 
White Paper of 16 months ago (Mar. 22, 
1967, Comnd. 3235) will still be effec- 
tive for reductions in prices. They 
require lowering of prices when profits 
are based on excessive market power, or 
when output per employee is increasing 
faster than the allowable rate of pay 
increase, ornonlabor costs are falling, 
unless the cost-reducing effects of 
such developments are offset by other 
factors. 


3. Employment Incomes, All increases 
in income from employment must meet the 
criteria and considerations of the policy 
spelled out in the White Paper, some of 
which were retained fromthe White Paper 
of March 22, 1967. One significant 
feature of this policy would keep all 
wage settlements reached on or after 
March 20, 1968, below a ceiling of 3.5 
percent a year unless the increases are 
due to necessary increases in hours 
worked or the amount of work done, The 
ceiling will apply toincreases in basic 





pay rates and allowances; 
rates, such as those 
nightwork; and 


premium wage 
for overtime and 
supplementary benefits. 
Changes in payment by result systems, 
including changes in piece rates or 
standard times, must not result in higher 
earnings unless they can be justified 
by some direct contribution by the em- 
ployees toward raising productivity. 

The criteria retained from the White 
Paper of 1967 provide for pay raises if 
productivity increases, if wages in an 
industry are not competitive with wages 
paid for comparable work elsewhere, both 
in the national interest, or if wages are 
too low to maintain a reasonable standard 
of living. Because price reduction or 
stabilization is so dependent on in- 
creased productivity, priority will be 
given to pay raises justified under the 
productivity criterion. Thus, agreements 
"which genuinely raise productivity and 
increase efficiency sufficiently to 
justify a pay increase above 3.5 percent" 
and which conform to the guidelines for 
productivity agreements established by 
the National Board for Prices and Incomes 
may be exempted from the ceiling. 

Above-ceiling increases which conform 
to existing arrangements also are ex- 
empted for employees such as juveniles 
who reach a certain age and apprentices, 
and for employees who are given regular 
increments within a fixed range of scale. 
Exemptions also are permitted for wage 
progression based on added experience, 
increased responsibility, or special 
effort, and for promotion to work at a 
higher level. 

Pay increases to offset higher living 
costs are not justified under the cri- 
teria. The White Paper states that 
such increases not only would be self- 
defeating, since they would cause further 
increases in costs and prices, but also 
would set off a wage-price spiral that 
would jeopardize the country's competi- 
tive position. 

The principles of incomes policy should 
be applied similarly to individual sala- 
ries and other forms of remuneration 
fixed outside the process of collective 
bargaining. The compensation of company 
directors and executives and the incomes 
and fees of self-employed persons are 
to be included. 
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At least 12 months’ should elapse be- 
tween the effective dates of successive 
pay settlements. The existing early 
warning arrangements, as summarized in 
Labor Developments Abroad, April 1967 
(p. 2), will continue. Under such ar- 
rangements, the Government receives in- 
formation about claims and proposals to 
increase pay from the Confederation of 
British Industry, the Trades Union Con- 
gress, and other employer and labor or- 
ganizations. 





4. Other Incomes and Rents. Income 
from nonemployment sources also are 
subject to the prices and incomes policy. 
All companies are asked not to increase 
dividends without good reason and to 
limit any essential increase. In any 
case, total ordinary dividends should be 
no more than 3.5 percent above the divi- 
dends declared forthe preceding year or 
no greater than the amount declared for 
the next to last year. If dividends in 
the last 2 years were abnormally low, 
the increase in dividends could be larger 
than the ceiling but thetotal amount of 
dividends should not exceed the amount 
paid in any earlier year. To achieve 
its objectives, the Government will in- 
stitute early warning arrangements for 
dividends comparable to the system gov- 
erming prices and wages. 

The Government also will require early 
warning of rent increases. Inasmuch as 
rent is a large item in the worker's 
family budget, the Government considers 
it to be significant in its prices and 
incomes policy. Early warning will en- 
able the Government to direct local 
authorities to moderate or gradually 
put in effect rent increases that are 
regarded as too high in present circum- 
stances. 
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5. National Board for Prices _ and In- 
comes, The Government will continue to 
refer to the National Board for Prices 
and Incomes cases relating tothe appli- 
cation of the productivity, prices, and 
incomes policy, aswell as those raising 
questions of policy. The Board has been 
strengthened to enable it to deal with 
an increased case load and with work 
covering increases 
prices, which experts expect 
percent in the next year. 





to rise § 


6. Reaction tothe Policy for 1968-69, 
Management, trade unions, leftwing 
Laborites, and wage and salary earners 
have opposed the policy set forth in the 
White Paper. Though they will cooperate 





in post-devaluation | 


with the Government, trade union leaders | 


have stated that 
bound by the 


they will not feel 
3.5-percent limit on wage 
increases. Three million engineering 
workers and mechanics even undertook 4 
1-day protest strike against the ceiling, 
To counter organized labor's misgivings, 
Mrs. Barbara Castle, the Minister of En- 
ployment and Productivity, has stressed 
the Government's serious intention to 
cut prices and to approve higher wage 
increases linked with higher produc- 
tivity. In addition, Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson made it known that his 
Government would resign if the bill is 
not passed, However, it is 
lieved that the 3.5-percent top limit of 
pay increases may not beenforced strict- 
ly. 
ability to hold the benefits of devalua- 
tion will stand orfall with the success 
of the incomes policy, but that if wages 
do not rise more than 5 or 6 percent, 
the new program wil! have to be con- 
sidered a _success.--British 
Documents; U.S. Embassy, London. 
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NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 





President Surveys Workers' Gains and 





Goals. President Nasser, in a broadcast 
May Day speech to workers at Kafr al- 
Dawar, an important textile center, 


stated that 
Exl billion 


the Government had invested 
(E£1=US$2.30) in industrial 
activities over the last decade which 
had created employment for 500,000 work- 
ers. These workers receive annual wages 
amounting to E120 million and produce in- 
dustrial exports valued at Ei90 million, 

Nasser said that the major goal of 
industrial workers must be to increase 
production, and the major goal of the 
state must be to increase employment 
opportunities. He assigned the highest 
priority in his social program to the 
employment of graduates from universi- 
ties, secondary schools, secondary tech- 
nical schools, and vocational training 
centers. Housing for workers and urban 
worker transportation were given a lower 
priority. 

In addition to increased investments 
aimed at creating more jobs, the Presi- 
dent advocated financial and economic 
reform to solve "problems which came 
with the emergence of the public sector-- 
after the 1961 socialist laws and the 
construction of a large number of fac- 
tories, the reclamation of wide areas 
of land, the construction of the High 
Dam, the construction of power plants," 
Unless corrected, the problems would 
create worse problems which could re- 
sult in increased unemployment. 'We 
must have scientific administration... 
Which produces and achieves a_ surplus 
with which to finance the building of 
new factories or the introduction of 


new services for the people. We are 
Contemplating such administrative and 
financial reform in the sense that 


[public sector] economic units will be 
independent and financially balanced." 


the em- 
Nasser 


As another impetus to improve 
ployment situation, President 
stressed the need for the state to help 
those entrepreneurs employing fewer 
than 40 workers by assisting them in 
obtaining raw materials, spare parts, 
and financing. 

President Nasser acknowledged that 
the distribution of profit-sharing pay- 
ments to workers had been delayed thus 
far in 1968 and stated that profit shar- 
ing was an“established legal right" for 
workers. He took issue with critics who 
have said the payments were a means of 
“buying workers' support." On the other 
hand, he said that workers’ should not 
seek immediate rewards from management, 
because the profitability of an enter- 
prise was essential. Furthermore, he 
called for the election of worker repre- 
sentatives to boards of directors in 
enterprises. The President's reference 
to worker representatives recalls a 
history of unsuccessful operation of 
these boards, since their inception 
under laws dating back to 1961, and of 
his desire to close the gap that exists 
between management and labor, 

Lastly, to insure that workers and 
peasants receive 50 percent’ represen- 
tation in the National Assembly, he re- 
defined a worker as one “who works man- 
ually or mentally, who lives on the in- 
come from his work, and who is not en- 


titled to join a professional trade 
union irrespective of whether he is an 
industrial, agricultural, or _ public 


services worker;" and a peasant as "a 


person who does not possess more than 
10 feddans (10.38 acres) of land, whose 
work and only source of income is agri- 
culture, and who resides in arural area," 
He said that, previously, many "big 
farmers, landowners, national capital- 
ists, and civil servants" were able to 
be elected to the Assembly as workers. 
--May Day Speech, 
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AFRICA 














Botswana 

Visitors Required To Have Work Per- 
mits for Employment. The Employment of 
Visitors Act, 1968, requires all visi- 


tors to obtain a work permit in order 
to hold a job in Botswana. Permits are 
issued for a 6-month period and are re- 
newable for an additional half year. 
The regulations are intended to con- 
trol the entry of more highly educated 
and skilled persons from neighboring 
countries into the labor force of Bo- 
tswana. In the past, such persons have 
worked in Botswana while many citizens 
of Botswana remained unemployed. Al- 
though Botswana must continue to import 
certain skills, greater utilization of 
available domestic workers will be enm- 
phasized.--U.S. Embassy, Gaberones. 





Liberia 


Coverage Broadened Under Amended Aus- 
terity Tax. An amendment to the Auster- 
ity Tax of 1967 broadened coverage to 
include self-employed citizens and all 
foreign residents retroactive to Jan- 
uary 1, 1968. The amendment is expected 
to increase revenue $700,000 a year over 
the anticipated amount of $1.6 million 
(Labor Developments Abroad, August 1967, 
p.- 17). Penalty for nonpayment was re- 
duced from 200 to 25 percent of the tax. 
The levy is not deductible for income 
tax purposes.--U.S. Embassy, Monrovia. 











Tunisia 


Government Improves Agricultural Con- 
ditions. On April 24, 1968, the Govern- 
ment announced that farm wages would be 
increased 30 percent under a change in 
the minimum wage law, which was made 
primarily to stem the exodus of the rural 
population toward the cities, partic- 
ularly Tunis. 
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Previously, agricultural workers re- 
ceived a minimum daily rate of 385 
millimes (US$0.73) for a 9-hour day, 
Under the new system, the daily rate is 
replaced by a minimum hourly rate of 
62.5 millimes (US$0.12) for an 8-hour 
day, or atotal of 500 millimes (US$0.95) 
a day. The hourly rate, in effect, will 
permit an agricultural employer to split 
the workday among several workers; pre- 
viously, he had to pay a minimum of a 
full day's pay to a single worker for 
any portion of the day worked. 

A Tunisian newspaper on April 25, in 
an editorial congratulating the Govern- 
ment for its decision, gave the follow- 
ing data on farm workers. Of 680,000 
persons in the agricultural work force, 


72,000 "permanent" farm laborers work 
300 days a year and 130,000 "seasonal" 
laborers work an average of 150 days. 


About 478,000 unemployed persons derive 
a living from subsistence agriculture 
or depend on the 
have employment, 

The Government also acted 
the working conditions of women in ag- 
riculture. Their pay must now be equal 
to that received by men performing con- 
parable work. Women also were given the 
same right as men to have two sets of 
free work clothes a year. 

To further discourage the movement of 
workers from rural to urban areas, the 
Government established a single minimum 
wage on April 15 for all nonagricultural 
workers throughout the country. The 
current minimum hourly wage of 84 millimes 
(US$0O.16) for unskilled workers in in- 
dustry and commerce in Tunis, other 
major cities, and their suburbs was 
adopted for all workers in industry and 
commerce, Such workers outside the 
major cities had been paid 66 millimes 
(US$0O.13) an hour. A single minimum 
for agricultural workers has been in 
effect since 1964.--U.S. Embassy, Tunis. 
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Union Wage Research Center To Be Ter- 
minated. The Board of Directors of the 
Joint Wage Research Center decided on 
March 31 to dissolve the center after 3 
years of operation, The center's output 
apparently did not fulfill the expec- 
tations of its Japanese founders. 

The center was established in 1965 as 
a cooperative effort of the four major 
Japanese national labor organizations-- 
General Council of Trade Unions of Japan 
(Sohyo), Japanese Confederation of La- 
bor (Domei), National Federation of In- 
dustrial Organizations (Shin Sanbetsu), 
and Liaison Council of Independent 
Unions (Churitsu Roren)--with financial 
assistance from the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU), 
International Metalworkers' Federation 
(IMF), and American, West German, and 
Swedish unions. President Walter Reuther 
of the United Auto Workers first proposed 
establishment of the center while on a 
visit to Japan in 1963. 

The center announced that, asits last 
public act, it will publish a report in 
1968 on wage conditions inthe shipbuild- 
ing, electrical machinery, iron and 
steel, and automobile industries, andin 
small and medium-sized enterprises. The 
report is also to contain international 
comparisons of wages and other labor in- 
dicators for these industries.--Japan 
Institute of Labor Bulletin. 














New Zealand 


Royal Commission on Workers' Compen- 
sation, A radical change in the phil- 
osophy and practice of accident compen- 
sation in New Zealand was recommended 
by a Royal Commission inits report sub- 
mitted in December 1967. In the Conm- 
mission's summary of its proposals, 
the plan-- 





“would provide immediate compensation 
without proof of fault for every in- 
jured person, regardless of fault, 
and whether the accident occurred in 
the factory, on the highway, or in 
the home; 

“would entitle that person to compensa- 
tion both for permanent physical dis- 


ability and also for income losses 
on an income-related basis; 

“would provide for regular adjustment 
in the level of payment to accord 


with variations in the value of money; 

“would provide benefits, if necessary, 
for life, and incertain circumstances 
they would be commutable in whole or 
in part to lump sum payments; 

“would lift the present weekly maximum 
rate of compensation to $120 and thus 
safeguard the interests of persons on 
every normal level of income; 

“would be geared to urge forward their 
physical and vocational rehabilita- 
tion; 

“and in all these ways it would provide 
them with effective insurance for 
all the risks of the day. If the 
scheme can be said to have a single 
purpose, it is 24-hour insurance for 
every member of the work force, and 
for the housewives who sustain them." 


Commenting on these proposals, the 
president of the New Zealand Federation 
of Labor, T. E. Skinner, found them 
generally sound. He also stated that 
anomalies would arise if the category 
of occupational injuries disappeared 
into a general scheme of universal in- 
surance, In his address on April 30 
to the Federation's annual conference, 
Skinner pointed out: 


"A housewife who is injured inthe course 
of her duties in the home, ora person 
who is injured when working on his 
own account, both seem to be ina 
different position to the worker who 
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is employed by an individual or a 
company for the purpose of making 
profits for that individual or com- 


pany. It seems only fair that, if 
the proceeds of his labour are to in- 
crease the income of an employer, then 
the employer should bear the liability 
for the compensation of the worker if 
he is injured in the course of his 
employment. A housewife or a self- 
employed person would fairly contrib- 
ute to a scheme of universal insur- 
ance, but the employee should not be 
expected to contribute to a workers' 
compensation fund, any more than he 
does at present, 

"It also seems reasonable to suppose that 
an employer would take a more active 
interest in promoting safety and pre- 
venting industrial accidents if he 
could expect to pay for any negligence 
on his part. There could also, of 
course, be stricter policing of safety 


these measures, and no one would ob- 


ject to that, but he must be left 
with some of the responsibility for 
safety. 

“Another point is the question of the 


right of a worker to seek compensation 
by a common law action against his 
employer, and we consider that this 
right should be retained, although we 
would welcome the day when compensa- 
tion payments, in the normal course, 
were substantial enough to discourage 
workers from common law claims. We 
do consider, however, that the choice 





should be open to him, and we believe | 


that he should also retain the right, 


within reasonable limits, of opting 
for a lump sum payment where this 
would be of greater advantage to him 


in his particular circumstances, if, 
for example, he had to leave 
ployment and needed capital to invest 
in some venture which would ensure his 














measures by the employer, who could income in future."--Presidential Ad- 
insist on his employees observing dress by T. E. Skinner, 
~, 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
Regional bined population of 60.5 million and a 


Andean Development Corporation Formed, 
On February 7, 1968, six South American 
nations signed an agreement in Bogot4 
to form the Andean Development Corpora- 
tion (Corporacién Andina de Fomento-- 
CAF), This Corporation, which is de- 
signed to accelerate economic integra- 
tion in Latin America, is in line with 
the Declaration of the Presidents at 
Punta del Este inApril 1967, advocating 
the establishment of regional trading 
groups that may lead to a common market 
in Latin America by 1985, 

The six nations which signed the CAF 
agreement are Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Venezuela. Together 
they produce 80 percent of Latin America's 
petroleum, more than 40 percent of its 
coal, and more than 50 percent of its 
iron ore. The CAF nations have a con- 
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The devel- 
areawide 


labor force of 18.5 million. 
opment by the Corporation of 
agreements for key industries may lead 
to the relocation of industrial sites 
which would necessitate the transfer of 
workers. Thus, the members of the CAF 
may be the first countries inLatin Amer- 
ica to reach an agreement on the free 
movement of labor. Such an agreement 
would raise social problems such as hous- 
ing, social services formigrant workers, 
and the transfer of social security bene- 
fits between countries. 


1, Development Under the Treaty. 
Since January 1968, a joint commission 
of experts from the six CAF nations has 
been drafting a treaty to be signed in 
1968, The treaty under consideration 
will provide for the adoption of a com- 
mon external tariff within a maximum of 
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12 years or less (some have proposed 6 
years) and a minimum external tariff 
within 5 or 6 years. 

The treaty alsowill eliminate all non- 
tariff restrictions to reciprocal trade 
among the Andean nations. Bolivia and 
Ecuador, the less developed nations with- 
in the Andean region, may receive special 
treatment under the treaty. Peru also 
is seeking special treatment. The treaty 
is expected to be moderately protection- 
ist to avoid major upheavels within es- 
tablished regional industries of the 
Andean area. 

Regional agreements have been reached 
to develop jointly the petrochemical in- 
a single cargo air- 
been held 


line. Discussions also have 


' on other key industries such as automo- 


| steel. 


electronics, fertilizers, and 
The Andean nations seem to be 
overcoming obstacles that have retarded 
progress in the larger Latin American 
Free Trade Association--LAFTA,. For ex- 


biles, 


| ample, the Andean agreement for the pe- 


trochemical industry will open up free 
trade over the next 5 years on products 


_ that have an annual production value of 


- about $60 million. 


This agreement is 
the first inLatin America to permit es- 
tablishment of regional monopolies in 
refining and distribution of petrochen- 
icals. Officials of the Organization 
of American States have estimated that 
the economies of scale made possible by 
regional specialization of the petrochem- 
ical industry could result in a 75 per- 
cent reduction in refining and distri- 
bution costs. 

Joint frontier programs among the na- 
tions of the Andean group also have re- 
sulted from the new force of regional- 
ism. Venezuela and Colombia, with fi- 
nancial and technical aid from inter- 
national agencies, have begun to develop 
the extensive frontier region of the 
Guajira Peninsula. The joint construc- 
tion of a giant fertilizer plant is pro- 
jected. Peru and Bolivia plan to collab- 
orate on petroleum exploration and devel - 
opment, 

The joint commission of experts has 
designated Caracas asthe administrative 
headquarters of the Corporation. The 
commission has initiated studieson re- 
gional investment opportunities, the fi- 


nancial requirements for multinational 
projects, the issuance of bonds, the 
concession of loans and guarantees, and 
the promotion of financial and technical 
assistance. 


2. Support and Opposition. The CAF 
has received its impetus from the high- 
est levels of the Governments involved. 





Colombian President Carlos Lleras Res- 
trepo has been a driving force behind 
the Andean effort at economic integra- 
tion. To achieve results in the short- 


est possible time, he urged 6, rather 
than 12, years for total economic inte- 
gration. Hewas supported firmly inthis 
effort by Chilean President Eduardo Frei. 
President Fernando Belaunde Terry of Peru 
has supported the formation of the CAF, 
but he favors proceeding at a more cau- 
tious pace than that advocated by Lleras 
Restrepo. 

The most opposition to the CAF has been 
expressed by the private sector in Ven- 
ezuela. The Venezuelan Association of 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry has 
objected to the lack of a mechanism to 
unify each country's internal policy 
for the application of the agreement and 
a lack of built-in safeguards against pos- 
sible monetary manipulations. Pressures 
from this Venezuelan Association have 
postponed ratification of the treaty. 

One of the biggest problems facing the 
Corporation will be to enlist private 
sector support. The private sector seems 
to be essentially unaware of the econom- 
ic potential of its contemplated proj- 
ects. Studies now in progress by the 
Commission are, however, expected to re- 
sult in greater cooperation by the pri- 
vate sector in promoting a regional co- 
operation.--U.S, Foreign Posts of the 
Andean Countries. 


HH H 


May Day Celebrations. From Guatemala 
to Argentina, May Day 1968 was celebrated 
much more quietly than in years past. 
In some cases, Government promotion of 
soccer games and free movies may have 
contributed to this circumstance, 

Quiet demonstrations occurred in Bo- 
livia, Chile, Costa Rica, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
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and Panama. In Bolivia, the parade was 
peaceful and orderly, although student 
leaders praised the late "Che" Guevara. 


In El Salvador, the democratic and 
leftist labor unions held separate pa- 
rades, The President promised to sup- 


port the development of a strong demo- 
cratic labor movement but demanded re- 
spect for Law where strikes are concerned. 
He warned the people against foreign in- 
terests in the Communist-dominated Uni- 
fying Federation of Salvadoran Trade 
Unions (FUSS), which, he said, would ne- 
gate the workers' rights. 

The police in the three Argentine cities 
of Buenos Aires, Rosario, and Tucuman 
used tear gas and mounted police to break 
up the May Day demonstrations. The work- 
ers were restrained by the police from 
demonstrating in favor of either the 
“participationist" faction of the labor 
movement, which favors dialogue with the 
Government, or the more uncompromising 
“oppositionist" faction. In Buenos Aires, 
trade union leaders issued a statement 
against the Government's economic pol- 
icies, but they had no coordinated ac- 
tivities against the Government or in 
favor of labor, largely because the unions 
lacked a united front. 

In Montevideo, Uruguay, the Communist - 
dominated National Confederation of Work- 
ers (CNT) held a parade of 30,000 persons. 
They stopped inthe center of town, heard 
anti-United States and anti-Viet-Nam 
harangues, and proceeded to throw rocks 
at police and break store windows. 

In some instances, students used the 
traditional labor day mood for their own 
purposes. Such efforts were particularly 
noticeable in Sao Paulo, Brazil, where 
the unions had planned a large workers' 
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rally. Inablatant manner, the students 
took control of the rally; they condemned 
national labor leaders in particular 
and imperialism in general and reported- 
ly caused confusion, anger, and dismay 
among the labor groups. Labor resented 
the students' usurpation of their legit- 
imate May Day celebrations, and their 
leaders called upon all unions to unite 
against student violence. 

In Brazil, the students took a stand 
against the National Government in all 
respects; the workers were only against 
the wage restrictions imposed by the 
Government, The students in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, together with local trade union, 
church, and political leaders, urged a 
fight against the wage policy of the 
Brazilian Government, which, they said, 
had been imposed by "foreign sources," 
In Belo Horizonte, student attempts to 
take over the celebration, by 
an early morning parade, generally were 
unsuccessful. Later in the morning, 
labor leaders addressed 80,000 workers 
during a peaceable demonstration. In a 
gesture conducive to the preservation of 
calm, the Minister of Labor, in a TV ap- 
pearance the night of May 1, announced 
that a 10-percent advance of the next 
wage adjustment was being presented to 
Congress to take effect May 1. 

The voice of moderation seemed to pre- 
vail, however, throughout Latin America, 
For example, at an indoor celebration in 


Guatemala, leaders of the Confederation 


of Guatemalan Workers (CONTRAGUA), the 
principal union confederation, praised 
the President for dismissing top military 
leaders, urged an end to violence, and 
called for aseries of benefits for work- 
ers and campesinos.--U.S. Embassy Posts. 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON BELGIUM 





Explanatory Note 


The following tables are derived pri- 
marily from publications of the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs, National Institute 
of Statistics, and the Ministry of Em- 
ployment and Labor. 


Tables 1 and 2 present la- 
bor force and employment estimates of 
the Ministry of Employment and Labor, 
Employment Administration, Directorate 
for the Study of Labor Problems. The 
tables present annual average figures 
from 1950 through 1964 or 1965 and 30th 
of June estimates for 1965 and 1966. 
The June estimates are based on a new 
method of computation; information on 


Manpower. 





methodology is not yet available. The 
following notes apply to the annual 
average figures. 

The total labor force includes all 
employed and unemployed persons. The 


civilian labor force excludes the Armed 








Forces, consisting of career military 
personnel and military conscripts, but 
includes the "gendarmerie nationale" 
(national police--numbering 12,100 in 
1963). Employed persons comprise all 

1/ See Labor Developments Abroad, 





December 1965, pp. 9-18, for an earlier 
compilation of Belgian statistics. 

2/ Prior to 1956, surveys were con- 
ducted only as of June 30 and December 
31, both of which covered all registered 
workers, 


wage and salary, self-employed, and un- 
paid family workers with jobs plus per- 
sons temporarily without work, including 
those partially and casually unemployed. 
It includes persons residing in Belgium 
but working in another country (frontier 
workers), as well as persons working in 
Belgium but residing in another country. 
Unemployed persons comprise the wholly 
unemployed and persons employed on pub- 
lic works. (See the section on unemploy- 
ment.) The figures represent the average 
daily number of such unemployed persons. 

The major source of the employment 
estimates is the National Social Security 
Office statistics on covered wage and 
salary worker employment. The _ social 
security statistics are supplemented 
with figures on the number of seasonal 
workers (covered by social security but 
not included in the statistics of the 
National Social Security Office), fron- 
tier workers, apprentices, public serv- 
ants, and various other uncovered wage 
and salary workers plus estimates of the 
number of self-employed and unpaid fam- 
ily workers. The National Social Secu- 
rity Office collects information on 
employment through aJune 30 survey cov- 
ering all registered wage and salary 
workers and through surveys conducted on 
December 31, March 31, and September 30 
covering enterprises employing more than 
20 workers. 2/ Annual estimates of cov- 
ered wage and salary worker employment 
in the construction industry are the 
average of the four quarterly figures; 
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annual estimates forall other industries 
except manufacturing are obtained by 
totaling the survey figures for December 
31 of the prior year, June 30times two, 
and December 31 of the given year and 
dividing by four. The annual estimates 
for manufacturing are based on monthly 
estimates derived from the June social 
security statistics and monthly estab- 
lishment statistics collected by the 
National Institute of Statistics showing 
the number of wage and salary workers 
on the payrolls of reporting establish- 
ments during the pay period including 
the 15th of each month. The June social 
security statistics are used as a base 
and the establishment statistics to 
measure month-to-month changes in em- 
ployment. 

Estimates of employment of wage and 
salary workers not covered by the National 
Social Security Office statistics are 
made on the basis of various types of 
data from several sources. For example, 
estimates of seasonal worker employment 
are based largely onplacement statistics 
of the National Employment Office, from 
which estimates of man-years worked are 
developed; estimates of frontier worker 
employment are based largely on statis- 
tics of the National Health Insurance 
Foundation and the National Employment 
Office; estimates of the number of ap- 
prentices employed are based largely on 
the number of registered apprenticeship 


contracts; and the number of public 
servants and employees of semipublic 
organizations (such as the national 


railroads and the telephone and telegraph 
system) are derived from statistics of 
the various government and semipublic 
bodies. Estimates of the number of 
self-employed and unpaid family workers 
are based on the number of persons reg- 
istered with the National Office of Fam- 
ily Allowances for Independent Workers. 
For a full description, see Apercu de 
L'Evolution de la Population Active Belge 
pour_la Periode 1948-1960 (Brussels, 
Ministere de L'Emploi et du Travail). 
Tables 3 and 4present Ministry of Enm- 
ployment and Labor, National Employment 
Office unemployment + statistics. The 
figures refer to the number of persons 
covered by Belgium's compulsory social 
security system who are registered as 
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unemployed at one of the regional en- 
ployment offices and who are either re- 
ceiving unemployment benefits or have 
been put to work on public relief proj- 


ects. Registration is not compulsory 
but is an essential condition for re- 
ceiving benefits, which are payable, 


after a l-day waiting period and with 
no limit on duration except in special 
cases, to all covered workers whose un- 
employment is no fault of their own, 
All wage and _ salary workers 
through 64 for males and 15 through 59 
for females, except civil servants, rail- 
road employees, apprentices, and domestic 
servants, are insured against unemploy- 
ment under the social security system; 
persons seeking their first job or de- 
siring to reenter the labor force after 
a period of involuntary activity, self- 
employed persons, and family workers 
are excluded. The number of persons 
registered with employment offices who 
are ineligible for benefits is published, 
but they are excluded from the unemploy- 
ment count, 

Belgian unemployment statistics dis- 
tinguish between the wholly unemployed, 
the partially and casually unemployed, 
and unemployed persons put to work on 
public relief projects. Wholly  unen- 
ployed persons are those whose work con- 
tracts have been terminated. Partially 
unemployed persons are those who have 
periods of employment alternating with 
periods of unemployment, for example, 
workers ina plant where activity is 
organized on anintermittent basis (2 or 
3 days a week) or in shifts (1 week of 
2). Casually unemployed persons are 
those who are unemployed as a result of 
temporary circumstances such as _ bad 
weather, machinery breakdown, or lack of 
power. Workers employed on national, 
provincial, and local public relief 
projects pending the availability of 
other employment are largely handicapped 
workers, Data on the number of wholly 
unemployed persons in tables 3 and 4 
are end-of-month figures, whereas data 
on the number of partially and casually 
unemployed persons and the number of per- 
sons employed on public relief works 
are average daily figures. Unemployment 
rates are obtained by dividing the nun- 
ber of persons receiving unemployment 
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benefits by the number of workers in- 
sured against unemployment in June, 
Table 3 also shows the number of job 
vacancies registered with the employment 
offices and remaining unfilled as of 
the end of the month. Employer regis- 
tration of vacancies is voluntary. 


1958 in 
1961 in 


Earnings and Hours. Since 
October each year and since 
April and October, data on average 
hourly earnings of wage earners in 
mining and quarrying, manufacturing, and 
construction industries have been col- 
lected through a survey conducted by 
the National Institute of Statistics, 
Average weekly hours worked data have 
also been collected through the survey, 
beginning in 1961. Data for 1964-66 
are presented in table 5 in accordance 
with the nomenclature of the European 
Economic Community. 

The surveys cover a sample of workers 
in enterprises employing 5 workers or 
more. 3/ From 5 to 100 percent of the 
workers in the surveyed establishments 
are covered, depending on the size of 
the establishment and the industry con- 
cerned. Data refer to a weekly pay 
period in the month which does not in- 
clude holidays or individual worker 
vacations. 

Average hourly earnings for each in- 
dustry group are the sum of the average 
hourly earnings of individual workers 
surveyed (calculated by dividing the 
earnings of the individual worker during 
the pay period in question by the number 
of hours he worked) divided by the num- 
ber of workers surveyed. To calculate 
overall industry averages, earnings for 
each industry group are weighted by 
wage worker employment in that group. 
Earnings include all cash remuneration 
paid for hours worked, but exclude other 
employment costs such as family allow- 
ances, social security payments incurred 
by the employer, and special bonuses 
which are not paid each pay period. 

Data on average hours worked refer to 
the same establishments included in the 








3/ The surveys exclude the iron and 
Steel and coal industries, for which 
data are obtained from the European Coal 
and Steel Community. 


earnings survey. To calculate average 
hours worked, however, total hours worked 


by wage workers in an industry during 
the survey period are divided by the 
average number of wage workers on em- 


ployment registers (even if absent from 
work) during the period. Workers hired 
to work less than one-half the normal 
workweek and the hours they worked are 
excluded. 


Prices. The national retail price 
index, until recently, was prepared 
monthly by the National Institute of 
Statistics and related to the whole 


country, as represented by 62cities and 
municipalities. Effective January 1968, 
the index of retail prices was modified 
by a new and expanded index, the "con- 
sumer price index."' The new index re- 
flects consumer buying habits as reported 
in a 1961 survey of household expendi- 
tures. Examples of new items included 
in the index areelectric refrigerators, 
gas ranges, gas for autos, auto in- 
surance, soft drinks, and hotel and 
restaurant charges. Rent, although re- 
ported to represent 12 percent of a Bel- 
gian household budget, is still excluded 
from both indexes, The number of items 
priced was increased from 79 to 147. 


The method of calculating the con- 
sumer price index is the same as that 
of the retail price index. Commodity 


prices are collected between the 5th 
and 20th of each month by agents from 
approximately 3,500 retail dealers, de- 
partment stores, cooperatives, etc.; 
prices of services are collected quar- 
terly. Indexes are computed for each 
of 62 localities as simple arithmetic 
averages of the individual price rela- 
tives. These indexes are then weighted 
by the most current population (that of 
December 31, 1965) of the individual 
localities to obtain a national index. 
The old retail price index was weighted 
on the basis of the 1947 population 
census. 

Table 6 presents the new index. In- 
dex numbers for 1967 in this table are 
weighted according to the new system. 
Index numbers for prior years have been 
linked to the new series, but are based 
on the old weighting system. Table 7 
presents the old price index through 1967. 
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Table 1. Belgium. Employment Status of the Population, by Sex, Selected Years, 1950-66 


[Numbers in thousands] 


















































Annual average June 30 1/ 
Employment status and sex 
1950 1955 1960 1964 1965 1965 1966 
Both Sexes 
Total population 2/ ..ccccccccccccccecseces 8 ,640 8 ,869 9,154 9,378 9,464 9,464 9,528 
I in eee een ebth bb ebaehease See 3,545 3,629 3,616 3,726 3,766 3,746 3,767 
POCGORS OF HemmletheRe cicccccvcsesceeses 41.0 40.9 39.5 39.7 39.8 39 .6 39.5 

REMORSE POTSRG cc cscccccccevececoscceccescecses 65 141 111 104 106 103 102 

GEvGSGen SSROT FOTEBsccccecescoceesecesoesee 3,480 3,487 3,505 3,622 3,660 3,643 3,665 
BEES c cc cececccesecceesecesecseescesese 3,306 3,348 3,385 3,566 3,598 3,584 3,603 

Agriculture, forestry, and fishing..... 368 310 257 216 206 230 216 

Mimime GRE GUGTTVENR. cccccccevccccccces 184 169 131 103 96 95 84 

PRMMMERCUMTANEs ccc cccccccccccceccecesoce 1,127 1,155 1,172 1,257 1,259 1,226 1,224 

COMBSCEMSELOR . ccc ccccccnccecccccecsceces 212 235 243 282 286 293 295 
Electricity, gas, water, and sanitary 

OOTVICOS. cccccccccccccececceccoeceses 28 29 30 2 32 30 30 

Commerce, banking, and insurance....... 472 474 498 551 563 585 600 

Transportation and communications...... 250 237 240 250 243 266 267 

SOTVICOS. cc ccccccccscccsceccesccceccees 667 740 815 876 913 860 887 

Unemployed 3/..ccccccccccccccccccccccccces 174 139 120 56 62 59 62 

Percent of civilian labor force......... 5.0 4.0 3.4 1.5 L.7 1.6 1.7 

MOC 20 CHO THOSE TOPOS. ocvccccccccevececesecsese 5 ,094 5,240 5,538 5,652 5,698 5,718 5,761 

Male 

Total population 2/ ..ccccccccccccccccces 4,254 4,359 4,488 4,599 4,645 4,645 4 ,675 

LADO FOTO. cc cscccccscccsccccecccccececceseses 2,555 ,583 2,527 2,576 2,598 2,604 2,603 

Percent GF populatiot.ccccccscccsccceses 60.0 9.2 56.3 56.0 55.9 56.1 55.7 

Armed FOTCOES..ccccccccccscsesccccccccesccces 65 141 111 104 106 103 102 

Civildanm Leber FOTSO. ccc ccccccccccoccccceses 2,490 2,442 2,416 2,472 2,447 2,501 2,501 
Be LeOE cc cccccccccescecsecceescoaceesese 2,358 2,344 2,324 2,430 2,492 2,458 2,455 
Unemployed Bf ..cccccccccccscececcccccveses 132 98 92 +2 45 43 46 

Percent of civilian labor force......... 5.3 4.0 3.8 1.7 1.8 1.7 1.8 

| } 
Not in the labor force.......sceecccecsccuceces 1,699 | 1,776 1,961 2,023 2,547 2,041 | 2,072 

| 
Female 

| 

| 
Total population 2/...cccccccccccceccces 4,386 4,510 4 ,666 4,779 4,819 4,819 4,55 
Labor LOCO. .cccccccccccccccccesecccccccscesces 990 1 ,046 1,089 1,150 1,168 1,142 1,164 
Percent of population......ccccccccccees 22.6 23.1 23.3 24.1 24.2 23.7 25.6 

ApMOd FOTSOBccccccccccccvccesevececcccncsoes - -- - -- -- -- 

Civilian Labor FOree. cccccccccccscsccccveoes 990 1 ,046 1,089 1,150 1,168 1,142 1,164 
Employed .cccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccece 948 1 ,004 1,061 1,136 1,151 1,126 1,148 
Unemployed 3/...ccccccccsccccccccccccccece 42 41 28 14 17 16 16 

Percent of civilian labor force......... 4.2 3.9 2.6 1.2 1.5 1.4 1.4 
NOt Sm Whe Babee FOC oee eis cece ccncscecsscesnses 3,396 3,464 3,577 3,629 3,651 3,677 3 ,689 
1/ Persons working abroad, numbering 73 in 1965 and Source: Apergu de L' Evolution la _ Population 


71 in 1966, excluded from the labor force figures. 

2/ Averages of data for December 3lof the prior year 
and December 31 of the given year. 

3/ Registered insured wholly unemployed and persons 
employed on public works. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 


may not equal totals. 
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Active Belge pour la Période, 1948-1960 and Revue du 





Travail, August 19 
(Brussels, Ministére 
Labor Force Statisti 


62, July 1964, 
de L'Emploi et du Travail); and 


cs, 1956-66 (Paris, Organization 





for Economic Cooperation and Development). 


and August 


1966 





Table 2. Belgium. Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing, by Industry Group, 


Selected Years, 1950-66 


| In thousands | 






































cal Annual average June 30 1/ 
a Industry group 
1966 1950 1955 1960 1963 1964 1965 1966 
es Totaleecccccccccccccccccccce 983 1,018 1,045 1,117 1,141 1,085 1,084 
Food, beverages, and tobacco.ccee 119 119 121 129 127 120 122 
9 ,528 TextileS.ccccccccccccccccsccccces 212 187 170 171 168 143 143 
_ Wearing apparel and made-up 
ee textile goodS.ccccccccccece 68 68 69 72 76 74 78 
" Wood and furniture....ccceseccces 48 50 47 49 51 49 49 
102 Paper and printingeccccccccccccce 49 52 56 62 64 64 65 
3,665 Leather and footweGrecccccececece 37 32 31 30 29 26 25 
3,603 Chemicals, products of petroleum 
216 and coal, and rubber 
84 Se rr 63 71 77 82 84 82 81 
—— Nonmetallic mineral products..... 61 64 72 74 76 75 72 
“ Metals, metal products, machinery, 
30 and transportation 
600 equipment ..cccccccccccccccce 306 352 376 418 436 422 417 
267 Other. cecccccccccccccccscccccccece 20 22 27 31 30 30 33 
887 
62 1/ Persons working abroad excluded. Source: Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique, 





Institut National de Statis- 
tique), pp. 490-491 , andLabor Force Statistics, 
1956-66 (Paris, Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development). 


1.7 1965 (Brussels, 
' Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual 
items may not equal totals. 
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Table 3. Belgium. Registered Insured Unemployed and Unfilled Job Vacancies, 1955-67 


[Numbers in thousands ] 





























Registered unemployed 
Workers 
Year and month insured - Partially Unemp loyed 
against Total Whol ly and casually in public 
unemp loyment i) unemp loyed unemployed scien 
1195S. cccece wT TUTTI TTT TTT 2,051.7 197.0 118.4 55.9 22.7 
1956. ccccccesesevcscceces ° 2,072.0 158.0 94.5 33.7 9.8 
BOP? 06006 shes 0endsseveoccedeen 2,107.3 Sapa? 81.4 39.0 5.3 
FORE sd 6c cedccevedscneeeesacess 25325.7 198.0 116.4 Teel 10.5 
| >, errr rerererrrerrrrre rns 2,102.9 223.8 132.3 74.2 17.3 
PPOs bs ccbseesesesnesoonceves 2,108.5 Sfaan 114.3 48.0 9.8 
BOO sv ccicccccorsecessoveosiows 2,129.6 136.5 89.1 40.3 Fok 
| eee ye 2,162.2 116.0 70.9 38.5 6.7 
| ee Pree eer 2,190.4 115.4 59.1 50.2 6.1 
BOGS c cee ccescedecscdese eveses 2,293-3 83.4 50.4 26.7 6.3 
1965.. errr errr TTT Terre 2,279.14 98.3 55.4 36.8 6.1 
WGGG .ccccccceccecoccesscecces 2,295.5 102.9 61.5 35.7 Se7 
1967 .cccece TTT eT TT Terr Tee (2/) 136.9 85.3 45.9 5.7 
Unemployment rate 3/ 
: Registered 

Year and month Wholly Partially unfilled job 
1955... COSHH ORKES COE OCESOSCR ES OOCECeS ° 9.6 5.7 BY 
1956. ccccce Ce ebeeweens ede esse neuen eeeeeewes 7.6 4.6 2.6 15.3 
LOST ccvccccceccecee TYITIETITT LTT Terr 6.0 3.9 1.8 ‘3.3 
1995S. ccccccccccocccese ° Secosecvecceccsees 9.3 5.4 3.3 5.9 
ee ee ee ee eee eee eee rr re a 10.6 6.3 3.5 5.6 
ROS es ccccecsanseseeceseces TETTTTILTTT TTT TT 8.2 5.4 2.3 7.9 
ee ee ee ee eee eet ee ee 6.4 4.2 1.9 12.8 
PEE OT CTT CETTE TT COP UTT COT TTC CTT TET TT 5.4 3.3 1.8 15.7 
a ee ee ee ee ee ee 5.3 Sat 23 17.3 
ee ee eee ee 5.7 262 L.2 13.1 
POOP esGbeeeSb ded sedessunseseesesasenseneeeen ®.3 2.5 1.6 8.0 
PVE CETTE TOLLE eT TT Tee eoccecce 4.5 2.7 1.6 8.0 
De Geb e hee thee sbeebs denen dcencesduncsaennn (2/) (2/) (2/) 4.0 

















1/ In June. 

2/ Not available. 

3/ Unemployed asa percent of workers insured 
against unemployment. 


Source: Annuaire Statistique dela Belgique, 
1965, pp. 544 and 551, and Bulletin de Statis- 
tique, February 1968, p. 174 (Brussels, Institut 
National de Statistique); Rapport Annuel, 1966 
(Brussels, Office National deL'Emploi), tablel. 
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Table 4. Belgium. Registered Insured Wholly Unemployed and Unemployed in Public Works, 
by Duration of Unemployment, Age, and Sex, June of 1961-67 





















































[Percent distribution | 
» Loyed Duration of unemployment, June June June June June June June 
ublic age, and sex 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
rks ) 
Male 
22.7 Total: Number (thousands)..cecese| 65.0 52.9 44.7 39.3 42.2 44.9 59.8 
9.8 Percentecccccccccccsccecece| 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100,0 
5.3 
10.5 Duration of unemployment: 
17.3 Less than 3 monthsS.ecceccocccccccesese 16.5 13.6 11.6 12.2 17.6 18.2 -- 
9.8 3-5 MONEHS .ccccccccccccccccvescccces 5.8 5.7 4.5 4.6 7o2 10.0 -- 
7.1 6-11 MONEHS. ccccccccccccccsscccccces 12.0 12.1 10.7 8.9 10.4 11.7 -- 
6.7 1 but less than 2 yearS.ccccecececes 14,3 11.9 13.0 11.2 9.6 11.7 -- 
6.1 2 Years ANd OVETeccccccccccceccccese 51.4 56.7 60.2 63.1 55.2 48.4 -- 
6.3 
6.1 Age group: 
$37 Less than 40 yearS..ecccccccc: eccccece 16.9 14.2 12.7 11.7 15.6 19.0 28.3 
5.7 40-49 yearScccccccccccccccsscsccccces 14.5 13.5 12.5 12.2 12.7 14.4 16.0 
50-65 yearS.cocccccccccscccccccccces 68.6 72.3 74.8 76.2 71.7 66.6 55.7 
stered Female 
led job Total: Number (thousands)..ccececes 20.4 18.1 14.3 12.1 15.4 16.1 25.7 
ncies | Percent ccccccccceccscccccce! 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Duration of unemployment: 
Less than 3 monthS.ccoccccccccccccece 24.0 25.4 23.7 25.6 27.5 25.8 -- 
15.3 3-5 MONKHS.cocccccceccccece coccecces 9.8 9.9 8.8 8.3 13.9 13.4 -- 
13.3 G-11 MONTHS scccccccccccccce cocccccece 17.6 16.6 14.2 12.4 15.3 14.7 -- 
5.9 l but less than 2 YOArS.ccccccesccse 15.7 14.4 15.7 13.2 11.2 14.5 -- 
5.6 2 yYE@rs ANd OVETeccccccscccccccseccce 32.8 33.7 37.5 40.5 32.1 31.6 -- 
7.9 
12.8 Age group: _ : 2 
15.7 , Less than 40 yearSececocccccccccccce 38.7 36.7 33.1 31.9 38.2 40.7 52.4 
17.3 BOGE FORE ckcccvasecesasccossceesea 19.1 19.8 19.6 20.4 19.3 20.6 20.3 
13.1 | 50-65 yearScccccccccccccccscccecceed 4242 43.5 47.3 47.7 42.5 38.7 27.3 
8.0 ) Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual Source: L'kconomie Belge en 1964, p. 17, and 
8.0 items may not equal totals. en 1966, p. 21 (Brussels, Minist@re des Affaires 
4.0 Economiques) , and Bulletin de Statistique (Brus- 
— sels, Institut National de Statistique), Decem- 
gique, } ber 1967, p. 1153. 
tatis- 
stitut 
21966 | 
ablel. f 
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Table 5. Belgium. Average Weekly Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings of Wage 


Workers, by Industry Group, October 1964-66 



































Average weekly Average hourly earnings 
Industry group hours worked 1/ (in francs 2/) 
1964 1965 1966 1964 1965 1966 
All industries. .ccccccccccccccsccces 41.2 41.0 40.5 42.20 45.60 50.01 
Mining and quarrying 3/cecccccccccsececces 41.9 41.4 41.5 51.83 55.84 59.68 
Manufacturingecccccccccccccccccccccccccese 40.9 40.8 40.4 40.74 44,03 48.58 
Animal and vegetable OilS..cccccsccecees 43.8 43.2 41.1 41.34 42.34 48.32 
FOOd .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceoces 41.7 41.9 41.7 37.09 40.29 43.47 
BEVETABC. ccccccccccccccccccccecccecceces 40.8 41.2 40.9 39.59 44,38 47.77 
TObaCCO cccccccccccccccccccccccccccececes 40.3 39.4 40.7 33.50 37.06 41.06 
Textiles. cccccccccccccccccescccsscccseces 39.1 39.8 40.6 34.61 37.27 41.83 
Shoes, clothing, and bedding. .c..cecceoes 40.6 40.5 40.6 28.98 32.45 35.97 
Wood and CorKkecccccccccccccccccccccccces 42.2 40.4 41.9 37.01 39.93 44.71 
Furniture (wood) cccccccccccccccscccccces 43.0 42.6 42.3 40.65 42.17 46.75 
Paper and paper productS..cccocesccevces 41.1 40.7 41.2 39.61 43.58 47.88 
Printing and related industries......... 42.1 42.6 40.5 43.96 48.06 52.17 
Leather. coccccccccccccccccccccccccesceee 42.2 42.2 42.2 33.97 37.07 40.77 
Rubber, plastic, synthetic fibers, and 
Starch ProductS.cccocccccccccccccccce 40.4 39.9 39.7 40.29 43.59 48.49 
Chemical sS.cccccccccccccccccvcccscccceces 40.6 40.2 39.1 44.43 49.81 56.32 
Pet roleumecccccccccccccccccccccesscccecs 38.6 38.5 37.5 62.88 71.33 78.36 
Nonmetallic mineral productS..cccccccees 41.3 40.3 39.6 42.55 45.83 50.98 
Metal production 4/..ccccccccccccsccccce 40.5 40.4 38.5 52.08 54.96 61.64 
Metal productSeccccccccccccvccccsccceses 40.7 39.4 39.7 43.37 46.13 49.44 
Nonelectrical machinery..ccccccceccccecs 42.2 41.6 39.6 45.23 47.38 52.22 
Electrical equipment .ccccccccccccccccces 42.0 42.2 41.3 39.97 43.99 48.80 
Transportation equipment.cccccececcesees 40.7 40.9 40.3 48.55 51.80 56.34 
Othe reccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccsccecs 39.3 39.0 38.5 33.99 35.37 41.12 
COMBSETUCEIONe ceccccccccccccsccccccccccccccs 40.9 42.3 41.1 43.75 47.30 52.82 
1/ Figures have been converted from hours Source: Bulletin de Statistique (Brussels, 


and minutes to hours. 





Institut 


2/ 50 francs=US$1 (par value exchange rate). December 


3/ Excluding coal. 
4/ Excluding steel. 
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National de Statistique), 


1966, pp. 2196-2208, 


Apri 


November- 
1-May 1967, 


pp. 330-332, and March 1968, pp. 254-259. 
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19.68 
8.58 
8.32 
13.47 
172677 
+1 .06 
11.83 
35.97 
4.71 
16.75 
+7 .88 
32.17 


10.77 


8.49 
6.32 
18.36 
0.98 
1.64 
19.44 
92.22 
8.80 
6.34 
+1,12 
12.82 
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Table 6. Belgium. 


| 1966=100 | 


Consumer Price Index, 1961 to April 1968 





Year and months 


All 
items 


Food 


Nonfood 
products 


Services 





196leccecceccecs 


L9G2eccececescsccesceseescosesessesesesesees 


eceeeceeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeoeee 


1IGGS ccocceccccoccceeesccoeoecoesoscesoeooess 
Nin 00656 00000066060800600008000000680000666 
19GS ccccocccccccecceecececececeeeeeceeeseeese 
1966 coccccccccccccccccvcccccecesecceceleeee 
PO 0.006060000000000000006000066060000000666 
1968: 

JANUATY coccccccccccscccceseseeesecesesese 

February coccccccccccccccccceccececceeeees 

Marchecccccccccccccccccccceccecesecescess 


Aprileccccccccccccessccescvceessesscceces 


85.5 
86.7 
88.6 
92.2 
96.0 
100.0 
102.9 


104.7 
104.7 
104.9 
105.1 


83.6 
85.1 
86.8 
91.0 
95.3 
100.0 
102.5 


103.7 
103.5 
103.4 
103.6 


89.7 
90.4 
91.7 
94.4 
97.0 
100,0 
101.8 


103.3 
103.4 
103.6 
103.7 


78.0 
79.8 
84.6 
90.4 
95.5 
100,0 
105.8 


109.6 
109.9 
110.4 
110.7 





Weights (percent) .cccccccccccccccssccccoccce 





100.0 





41.6 





37.0 





21.4 





Source: 





Table 7. Belgium. Retail Price Index, 1954-67 


[1953=100] 


Bulletin de Statistique (Brussels, Institut National de Statistique), May 1968, 





Year 


All 
items 


Food 


Nonfood 
products 


Services 





L954. ceccccccccccccccesesscesecescessceesees 
L9SScecccccccccccceseseecesesesesesesesessse 
1956. ceccccccccccccccccceceecccesesesesseees 
LIST evcceccccceceseseesesessseccesssesessese 
L95B.ccccccccccccceseccecceseeeeeseeeseeesee 
L959 cececcecccccccescecceceeesesseseeseeces 
L9B0 . ceccccccccccccccccccceeseeseseseseseses 
L9G lLeccccccccccccccccsccevecseseesesescscccees 
L962. cccccccccccccccccvesececesesescesevscce 
L963. cccccccccccccccccccsesesseseesccsscoece 
1964. cccccccccccceccccccscessesesscosescvess 
L9GS eccccccccccsccccecccccceseeceseceeeeece 


1966. cccccee 


- 
Pt nteétheeewsedenekaneeteo66e0bnd60s4eeeses 


eeoeeeeocoeceeeoeeeeoeeeoeoeeeeoeeoeee 


Weights (percent) .ccccccccccccccccccceseeces 


101.3 
100.8 
103.7 
106.9 
108.3 
109.6 
110.0 
t2i.% 
112.6 
115.0 
119.8 
124.7 
129.9 
133.6 


102.7 
101.6 
104.2 
107.0 
107.9 
109.5 
109.3 
110.5 
122.5 
114.7 
120.3 
126.0 
132.2 
135.5 








100.0 





53.8 











Source: 


Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique, 1963, pp. 448-450, 





February 1968, p. 167 (Brussels, Institut National de Statistique). 


and Bulletin de Statistique, 














QUARTERLY REVISIONS TO U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES | 


OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD (EXCLUDING QUARTERS) 


Editor’s Note.-- All questions regarding these indexes should be 
directed to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Foreign Labor 
and Trade. Explanation of changes in indexes from one time period 


to another is not available. 


The following table presents recent revisions 
to the indexes of living costs in a number of 
foreign cities compared with Washington, D.C., 
compiled by the U.S, Department of State, The 
complete list of indexes was published in the 
October 1967 issue of Labor Developments Abroad 
(pp. 30-34), together with an explanation of 
the definitions and methods followed in con- 
structing the indexes. Revisions are published 
quarterly in the January, April, and July 
issues. 

The Department of State computes four measures 
for each post--the local relative and the local 
index, both of which reflect local market 
prices; and the effective relative and the 
effective index, which reflect pricing factors 
peculiar to U.S. Government employees. The 
local and the effective relatives are based 
on the expenditure pattern of an American em- 
ployee living in Washington, D.C. The local 
and the effective indexes represent an expendi- 
ture pattern of an American living in the 
foreign post. 





Local Relative, The local relative is acom- 
parison of foreign costs of the items reported 
by each post with the cost of similar items in 
Washington, D.C., using an expenditure pattern 
that would be used by an American Government 
employee living in Washington, D.C. This 
represents a comparison of price levels at the 
post and in Washington, but not necessarily 
a comparison of living costs, 





Local Index. The local index is acomparison 
of foreign costs of the items reported by 
each post with the cost of similar items in 
Washington, D.C., using the expenditure patter 
of an American living in the foreign post, 
according to anAmerican pattern of living, for 
weighting the foreign prices, 

This is a higher figure than the local rela- 
tive because of the inclusion in the local in- 
dex of additional "use factors"; for example, 
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the cost of additional servant time and main- | 
tenance, spoilage of food due to humid climate } 
or unsanitary handling, additional clothing | 
required because of climate or harsh cleaning 
methods, additional medical expenses, ete, |} 
This index is based on the assumption that all } 
commodities required (e.g., meat, clothing, 
toothpaste) are purchased at local retail mar- 
kets and prices. 

This index is used by many nongovernmental | 
organizations in determining what, if any, 
cost-of-living allowances should be given their | 
employees stationed abroad. 


Effective Relative. The effective relative 
is the same as the local relative except that 
it includes factors peculiar toU.S. Government 
employees; for example, the right touse special 
facilities, such as commissaries, post ex- 
changes, etc., and the right to have certain 
goods imported tax free. 





} 


Effective Index, The effective index is the} 
same as the local index except that it re- 
flects factors peculiar to U.S. Government en- 
ployees. This index is used by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in determining what "post" allowance} 
should be given to Government employees stationed | 
abroad, 





* * * * * 


In making this information available, the 
Department of State emphasizes that the indexes 
are compiled solely to assist in establishing | 
allowances for U.S. civilians employed by the! 
Government in foreign countries and should be 
used only by those persons who are thoroughly 
familiar with the composition and limitations 
of the indexes. These indexes are not appro- 
priate for comparing living costs of Americans 
in the United States with those of nationals | 
of a foreign country. As these indexes repre- | 
sent place-to-place comparisons, they cannot 
be used for measuring changes from one time to | 
another, 
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Indexes of Living Costs (Excluding Quarters) 


[Washington D.C.=100] 











Exchange rate Local Effective Date 

Country and post of 
Unit Number Relative| Index |Relative| Index pee 

per USS1 
Argentina: Buenos AireS..eceeee| Peso 350 77 91 77 91 | Dec 67 
Australia: Melbourne.ceccecceee| Aust. $ | 0.8928 90 98 85 93 |Oct 67 
Austria: Viennd....ecccceceecee| Schilling] 25.76 101 113 88 99 | Dec 67 
Belgium: BrusselsSeeccccccecesee| Franc 50.0 116 130 94 108 |Mar 68 
Congo, D.R.o: Kinshasaccecccceee| Zaire 0.50 111 119 101 109 | Apr 68 
El Salvador: San Salvador...eee| Colon 2.5 92 107 85 100 | Jan 68 
Ethiopia: Addis Ababaccecccocce| Eth. $ 2.48 87 98 82 92 |Mar 68 
French West Indies: Martinique.| Franc 4.9 113 128 106 121 | Mar 68 
Ghana: AccrA@cccoccccccceccccece| vedi 1.02 94 110 90 107 | Dec 67 
Haiti: Port-au-Prince..cccceeecee| Gourde 5.0 92 114 80 101 | Feb 68 
Hong Kongeccccccccccccccccccccce| He Ke $ | 6.06 84 96 82 94 | Mar 68 
India: Bombay.eccccccccccccecces| Rupee 7.50 75 86 78 91 | Dec 67 
Japan: TokyOccccccccccccecccece! LEN 360 100 121 75 94 | Mar 68 
Jordan: AmMAN...ececcccccceccce| Dinar 0.3571 91 111 85 104 | Apr 68 
Laos: Vientiane..cccecccceccece| Kip 490 81 100 77 96 | Feb 68 
Lebanon: Beirut.ccccccccccccece| Leb. & 3.18 91 105 85 100 | Nov 67 
Luxembourgececcccccccccccccccccce| Franc 49.6 105 123 86 105 | Feb 68 
Netherlands: The Hague....e.-e.| Guilder | 3.60 101 114 86 99 | Feb 68 
Netherlands Antilles: Curacao..| Florin 1.87 107 119 103 116 | Mar 68 
Pakistan: 

Karachi .cccccccccccccccccccce | Rupee 4,80 lil 132 88 109 | Dec 67 
Lahoveccccccccccosccceccocccs | MUpSe 4,80 111 127 94 110 | Dec 67 
Rawalpindi... cccccccccccccccee | Rupee 4.80 101 116 86 102 | Feb 68 
Paraguay: Asuncion...eccceceee | Guarani 126 85 97 83 96 | Jan 68 
Senegal: Dakar.ececccccccccece | CFA fr. 245 131 150 110 129 | Jan 68 
Sierra Leone: Freetown....e... | Leone 8223 97 113 92 109 | Jan 68 
SIMSODOTE sc cccccccccoscccccccccs | Me F 3.03 88 103 82 98 | Mar 68 
Somali Republic: Mogadiscio... | Somali 7.10 107 132 90 114 | Jan 68 
South Africa: Johannesburg.... | Rand 0.7143 84 94 81 91 | Jan 68 
Uganda: Kampala......ececeeeee | Shilling | 7.10 90 96 90 96 | Jan 68 
United Kingdom: Londoneccecece| & 0.4167 97 107 pee _. | Mar 68 


























Source: 


U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 





Erratum 


EL SALVADOR LAW ON THE RIGHT OF LABOR TO ORGANIZE 


In the article "Labor in the Central American 
Common Market Countries: Labor Organizations" 
published inthe March 1968 issue of Labor Devel- 
opments Abroad, failure to “implement the consti- 
tutional right of agricultural workers to orga- 
nize" (p. 2) was reported as being among the prin- 
ciple obstacles to the formation of agricultural 
unions in El Salvador. The author has since been 
informed that the 1962 El Salvadorian Constitution 
(art. 191), according to judicial interpreta- 
tion, grants the right of association or organi- 
zation only to certain workers. Agricultural 
and domestic workers are excluded by judicial 
interpretation from Article 191 of the Constitu- 
tion; their rights are defined in Article 189, 

An informal translation of Articles 189 and 
191 follows: 








Article 189--Agricultural and domestic workers 
have the right to protection concerning salaries, 
hours of work, rest periods, vacations, indemni- 
zation for discharge, and, in general, social 


benefits. 


Article 191--Employers, privateworkers and em- 
ployees, employees and workers of official auton- 
omous or semiautonomous institutions have the 
right to associate freely for the defense of their 
respective interests, forming professional asso- 
ciations orunions, without regard to their nation- 
ality, sex, race, creed or political beliefs. 
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For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the regional offices of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, Mass, 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10001; 
1371 Peachtree St., NE., Atlanta, Ga. 30309; 219 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 60604; 911 Walnut St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106; 411 N. Akard St., Dallas, Texas 75201; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 


LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 
BLS Report No.: Price BLS Report No.: Price 
SEB Muigtemiica (2967) .ccccccccccccecocoe 90.45 304 Lebanon (1966). ccccccccccscceeeee $0.50 
241 Austria (1963) .ccccccccccccccccccce 40 297 Libya (1966) .ccccccccccccececcces 30 
218 Bolivia (1962) .cccccccccccccccccece -30 274 Malaysia and Singapore (1965).... 5 
Brazil (1967) cccccccccccccccccecces 45 240 Mexico (1963). ccccccccccecccccecs 
Burma (1964) .cccccccccccccccccccecs 40 262 Mecocee (1964). ccceccecevcss 
Ceylon (1962) .ccccccccccccscccccces 35 New Guinea (1964)... 
Colombia (1962) .ccccccccccccccccecs 35 New Zealand (1967).. 
Costa Rica (1962) .cccccccccccsccces -30 Nicaragua (1964)....... 
Ecuador (1963) .cccccccccccccccccese 235 Bakisten (1964) .cccccscesece . 
El Salvador (1964). ccccccccccccccce 30 Philippines (1963). ..cccccccssees 
Ethiopia (1966) ..ccccccccccccccsece -40 Saudi Arabia (1964)...ccccccccees 
Guatemala (1962). .ccccccccccccceces 225 Spain (1965) .cccccccccccccccccces 
Guyana (1967) .cccccccccccccccccecce 235 Sweden (1964) ..cccccccccccscceces 
Haiti (1963) .cccccccccccccccccccces 40 Taiwan (1964). cccccccscccescccecs 
Honduras (1961). ccccccccccccccccess -30 Thailand (1964). .cccccccccccccces 
India (1966) .ccccccccccccccccccccce -50 Trinidad and Tobago (1967)....+. 
Tran (1964). .cccccccccccccccccceces -40 Tunisia (1965). .ccccccccccccccses 
Traq (1962) .ccccccccccccccccscccces -30 Turkey (1963) .ccccccccccccccccccs 
Eerael (1967) .ccccccccccccccecccces -60 5 United Arab Republic (1964)...... 
Jamaica (1967) ccccccccccccccccecece 40 UnS.SR. (1964). ccccccccccccccece 
Jordan (1967) .cccccccccccccccccccce «45 Venezuela (1961). .ccccccceccccces 
Laos (1965) eccccccccccccccccccececs -40 250 Yugoslavia (1963)...cccccccccccess 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64, (1966) BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents 
ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. (1964) BLS Bulletin 1384, 40 cents 
AN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF UNIT LABOR COST IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1964: 
UNITED STATES, FRANCE, GERMANY, UNITED KINGDOM. (1968) BLS Bulletin 1580. 40 cents 
LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. (1967) BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25 
LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents 
LABOR IN PERU, (1964) BLS Report 262. 40 cents 
UNIT LABOR COST IN MANUFACTURING: TRENDS IN NINE COUNTRIES, 1950-65. (1966) BLS Bulletin 
1518. 30 cents 
WAGES IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: REPORT ON THE JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN WAGE 
STUDY, (1966) $1 
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BLS Report No.: 
248 The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements, (1963) 
263 Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. (1964) 
283 Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. (1964) 
302 How to Establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and Earnings in 


Developing Countries, (1966) 
LABOR DIGESTS (2 to 4 pages, each country): 


Labor Conditions in Africa--51 countries, (1966) 

Labor Conditions in Asia and Australasia--36 countries. (1963-64) 

Labor Conditions in Europe--29 countries. (1965) 

Labor Conditions in the Western Hemisphere--26 countries. (1964) 
PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. (1962) BLS Report 210 
LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R. (1966) BLS Report 311 
PROGRAM AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN LABOR AND TRADE (1968) 
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